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GLADIOLUS— 
MRS. BEECHER. 


Color, a deep rosy 
crimson, pure 
white throat, freely 
marked and 
spotted. 

Flowers large and 
well opened and 
well arranged on a 
graceful spike. 


One of the older 
and better known 
of the Childsi va- 
rieties. 

This variety was 
used as one-of the 
parents of the well 
known Princeps. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Witorz, Jr. 
CHAPTER X. 


Resting and Vitalizing Corms. 


It is quite noticeable in stocks of Gladioli 
that have been grown continually by 
one person on the same soil that they 
become weak and throw slender, insignifi- 
cart flower spikes and ite almost 
entirely by division and these n smaller 
than the.mother corm. That is to say, 
they do not make bulblets enough to men- 
tion and the new corms which form on the 

corm are numerous and inferior, 
often failing to bloom. I am referring 
to stocks of varieties which have been 
propagated by division of corms and not 
stock which is renewed each year from 
bulblets. 

We have many varieties listed which 
are valuable for their flowers which are 
very poor producers of cormels. In these 
cases we naturally depend upon division 


. 





Fig. A 
me, A.—Peeled Gladiolus corm fae the segments and eyes, (a) primary eye, (b) secondary eyes, 
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making one stock from the corm and in 
turn, one new corm only. 

Fig. ©, which is a cross seciion of a 
corm, shows the relation of the eyes to 
the heart (d), (a) being the primary eye 
(b) secondary eyes, (c) fleshy part of the 
corm which is rich in starch or plant food 
used by the new plant in the development 
of flowers and new corms. When the 
corm becomes flattened with age as in 
Fig. B. the heart lacks substance and 
the primary eye becomes weak like the 
secondary eyes. When planted, several 
develop and produce several new corms 
which is known as propagation by divi- 
sion. There are cases where a single corm 
starts as many as seven eyes all develop- 
ing into new corms. Fig. A. shows a 
peeled corm, its segments and eyes. 
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Fig. C Fig. D 


, ‘e) junction of leaves. 
—_ (a), tb, (c) and (e) came as Fig. A. 
aeast and its relation to the eyes, (a), (b) and (c) same as 


young corm being % as thick 2 as it is broad, note the heart depth as compared with 


of corms for propagation as well as the 
few offsets or cormels they produce. This 
makes it practically impossible for us to 
grow all the varieties we like without de- 
pending on division for propagation. 

We, therefore, are obliged to study the 
corm, find its needs and causes of rever- 
sion. Upon removing the husk of a Gladi- 
olus corm we find it supplied with eyes 
like a potato; each eye has its duty to 
perform. It will also be noted that the 
husk, which is the base of the leaves of 
the previous season’s growth, divides the 
corm into sections or zones, each zone 
being equipped with an eye. 

In a perfect corm, Fig. D, the depth of 
the heart is great, and all the vitality 
which is in the heart is thrown to one 
point the primary eye which develops 


There are several ways in which the 
vitality may be sapped from a Gladiolus 
corm. Perhaps the most common is cut- 
ting away foliage when taking the blossom. 
Disease also will weaken the corm; growing 
continually on one soil without replenish- 
ing it with piant food will starve the corm. 
Several other reasons may be mentioned, 
but it is only natural that old corms even 


though they be well treated will in time . 


play out and unless they be cared for 
will die. 

To build up vitality in the corms it is 
necessary to treat them in a manner that 
one wouid treat his own body in case it 
was weak and in a run-down condition. 
Prepare a good soil full of humus and 
cultivate often after the plants make their 
appearance above the surface, water freely 
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but do not allow the soil to become 

and wet. The Gladiolus is a great plant for 
taking up water but it does not like to 
stand in ground that is always wet. When 
the flower spike makes its appearance 
(which will be only in a small percentage 
if corms are very weak) it is advisable to 
snap them out before the first bud shows 
color. This treatment will force the 
strength that would naturally be spent in 
developing the bloom back into the corm, 
and upon planting the second season a 
goodly number should produce good flower 


spikes. 

It is not advisable to grow Giadioli by 
division except in cases where they are 
shy producers of cormels. The stock 
should always be replenished by planting 
cormels and the old corms can be des- 
troyed when worn out. 

It is always a good plan to destroy the 
flower spike before it opens if the flower 
is not needed. This methed is practiced 
extensively with growers in the fields 
even though the stcck is from small corms 
or virgin stock as it is termed. 

Diseased stock should be soaked in a 
solution which will again be mentioned 
- the chapter on “Diseases of the Gladi- 
olus.” 


[ Continued next month. Chap. XI—“‘ Seed and 
Seedlings. } ERS Las 3 


Iris and Gladiolus. 


It is sure to come, the more extensive 
use of the Iris and Gladiolus. The range 
of color in the Iris is greater than in the 
Gladiolus for more fine species grow wild 
than is the case in Gladioli. The latter 
are garden hybrids, and compared with 
the best of the wild ones are nothing 
short of magnificent. Irises are not so 
much man-made for the reason that na- 
ture left less to do. They may be had in 
every Gladiolus color except copper hues, 
and have the addition of blues and bronzes 
which we have not yet fixed in Gladioli 
but which will soon come. Both flowers 
have been called the “poor man’s orchid” 
and both should be extensively planted. 
They belong to the same plant family.— 
California Cultivator. 


The culture . of “the Gladiolus has been 
likened to that of the potato. Certainly 
treatment which will grow potatoes wil! 
grow Gladioli although they are not 
handled exactly the same. A light, sandy 
loam is best and the corms may be planted 
at any time from the time the frost is out 
of the ground until July lst. Cutting the 
flower spike as soon as it blooms relieves 
the bulb of maturing the seed and will 
thus result in stronger bulbs for the next 








year. About 90 to 120 days are required 
for maturity. The Gladiolus is propagated 
in three ways: First, by natural division 
from the parent corm; second, from seed 
and third from the small cormels which 
grow at the base of the new corm. 


Gladiolus Primulinus Hybrids. 


We read with great pleasure the re- 
marks of your contributor on page 554 
of Gardening Illustrated, September 11th, 
headed “Gladiolus Primulinus Hybrids.” 
We look upon these Gladioli as undoubt- 
edly the most beautiful form of the Gladi- 
olus which has been evolved —at any rate, 
in outline and in delicacy of color. We 
would like to state the origin of the cross. 
Gladiolus primulinus was first introduced 
into England by Sir Francis Fox, from the 
Zarabesi, where it was gathered by Mr. 
S. H. Townshend, an engineer in the 
service of the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
which was at that time being built by 
Sir Francis Fox’s firm. 

As soon as they flowered our Mr. James 
Kelway saw that there was an opportunity 
of introducing a beautifully clear yellow 
color and a charming new outline into 
the Gladiolus family. That was some 
few years ago, and our work since that 
date in hybridising and selection has re- 
sulted in the very lovely forms which the 
National Gladiolus Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society have recognized by 
awards of merit and certificates. The 
race is somewhat earlier to bloom than 
the other large-flowered kinds, appears to 
be very hardy and free-flowering, and 
has a slight Primula perfume. The race 
is also of very great elegance and grace 
of habit, and the effect as one approaches 
a piece with these bulbs in flower is of an 
array of glowing Chinese lanterns. 

Someone has written that it will be a 
pity to lose the beautiful outline and to 
enlarge these flowers by crossing, but 
there isno danger of this, for the most 
beautiful varieties only need be selected, 
and the rest can be discarded or left 
alone.—KELWAY AND SON in Gardening 
Illustrated. 


Gladiolus—Mrs. Beecher. 


This is one of those real good old varie- 
ties which have been somewhat neglected 


- of late for the more modern introductions. 


It is so good, however, that we recommend 
that new beginners especially and those 
who are not familiar with Mrs. Beecher 
should try a few of them this season. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 


SPRINGTIME. 

The heavy, broad, old colonial door is 
wide open, and in the bright splash of 
warm sunlight on the rug, sits Jerry, the 
cat, apparently fast asleep, for with paws 
folded under his breast, his head has 
gradually lowered until his nose touches 
the floor, but an occasional flick of ear 
shows that he is not entirely oblivious to 
the chatter of quarreling sparrows without. 
There’s a murmur of swarming insects in 
the balmy air, and a honey bee in vain 
search for nectar, has come through the 
open doorway and is buzzing hungrily 
among the blooming plants in the window. 
The buds on the lilac are a bright green 
and swelling rapidly. A joyous warble 
and flash of blue wings adds another 
proof that spring has come and brought 
with it, happiness, for in Maeterlinck’s 
wonderful fairy fantasy, “The Blue Bird,” 
this bird is the symbol of happiness. The 
housemaid with delighted gaze fixed on 
the first spring bird of the season makes 
her wish, and leaning indolently on her 
broom, waits to see if the next flight be 
upward or downward, and as the bird 
leaves the lilac for a higher outlook from 
the elm, resumes her work smilingly, 
happy in the thought that if spring signs 
come true that wedding bells will ring for 
her and “some one” in the coming June- 
time. Perhaps “some one” is smiling too 
for “in the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

School children noisily proclaim:— 
“Break the first brake, and kill the first snake, 
And you can do anything you undertake.” 

But Grandmother, enjoying a sun bath 
on the porch says we are too fast, for the 
daffodils must be snowed under three 
times, and not until the third time that 
the greatest basso of the frog pond has 
had his voice silenced by wintry chill may 
we hope for the springtime that comes to 
stay. But to-day is ours and we muse 
languidly. It seems such a short. time 
since fall when we were so interested in 
digging the bulbs noting with eager interest 
the plump growth and increase in bulblets, 
and later, how interesting it was to walk 
between the rows of well filled trays in 
storage, and how anxious we were to have 
them rooted and counted, so that we might 
know how many we would have to furnish 
to those whom we were sure would appre- 
ciate them as we did. We were busy and 
happy, and then suddenly acloud appeared 
and a strange fear crept into our hearts, 
and ere we were aware the Angel of 
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Death came and one of our dear ones 
faded away ieaving us stricken and heart- 
sick. Can we go on with the work we 
were so interested in ? It seems impossible, 
but we know we must. The flowers will 
whisper of her for they know her every 
caress, and will keep ever fresh the 
memory of her sweet counsel and encour- 
agement. Yes, we will go on, but it will 
never be quite the same. 

As the sun shines longer and warmer, 
the interests of springtime are awakening, 
and in dreamy anticipation we see, as if 
on movie film, a grand succession of ever 
changing scenes. The bulbs which have 
rested quietly in storage, need but a glint 
of sunshine and drop of moisture to 
quicken into growth so eager are they to 
add their brightness to the world and 
thus fulfill the purpose for which they 
were created. And now, the while we 
dream, the hardy plants are pushing fourth 
in quick response to the call of spring. 
There are myriads of snowdrops and 
crocuses and violets peeping through the 
grass, and in the old flower bed planted 
nearly one hundred years ago, are the 
double daffodils, and the red “Piney” 
which so delighted the girlhood of an 
ancestor. As the films of vision change, 
we see great gardens of gorgeous tulips, 
and daintily tinted hyacinths filling the 
air with sweet odor, and numerous flower- 
ing shrubs. Then June spreads her beauty 
over the earth and brings to us her roses, 
not only the cultivated pets of our tiny 
garden, but roses everywhere in lawless 
profusion. On the porches, on the posts, 
sprawling on the grass. The wild ones 
hanging their wreaths of loveliness over 
neglected corners and in out-of-the-way 
places. Again our gaze is brightened with 
most exquisite irises in endless variety, 
columbines, reminding us of tiny birds 
starting into flight, and all the time there’s 
a constant procession of regal lilies, while 
the glory of the pzony field is beyond 
description. Stretching out in long ribbon- 
like rows come the Gladioli, and for the 
time all else is forgotten. We see our- 
selves working among them, watching 
each new seedling as it comes into bloom, 
selecting or discarding, as the case may 
be, ever watchful for new beauty. We 
gather and carry them like children in 
our enthusiasm, we take them to the 
great Gladiolus shows, and in breathless 
expectancy wait hoping those of our very 
own may make their beauty known to 
others as to us. And when the frost kisses 
the leaf ablush with color we gather our 
harvest of bulbs weighted with the happi- 
ness, gathered day by day, of a well spent 
summer. Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
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Gladiolus Corm Diseases. 
Suggested Method of Formaldehyde Treatment. 


By Wicsur A. CHRISTY. 


LONG in the early period of the 
Gladiolus industry, growers were 
wont to congratulate themselves 

with the assurance that their own specialty 
was apparently immune from depreda- 
tions of insect enemies and from any 
form of disease. Almost all other varie- 
ties of cultivated plants seemed to be 
subject to particular ailments of their 
very own, each one having a sort of ex- 
clusive monopoly of some evil—insects 
that turned away from other sources of 
supply and flocked exclusively to the 
chosen prey, or some blight or rot that 
insidiously attacked leaf or root, while 
plants of other sorts growing in immediate 
proximity were unaffected. For a com- 
mon and well-known illustration, the 
potato will suffice: Its greatest insect 
enemy, the Colorado beetle, (Doryphora 
Decemlineati) is addicted entirely to this 
sole source of forage, while the rot (bo- 
trytis) gains its common appellation of 
potato rot because it attacks almost only 
the potato, leaving untouched the various 
forms of vegetation growing with it. Among 
them all, the Gladiolus appeared to have 
no special foe, and for a long time grow- 
ers entertained no anxiety from this 
source. 

But, as I have intimated, this was in 
the past. It was a condition too ideai to 
last. It might have been anticipated that 
in time, by the mysterious selective opera- 
tion of nature, some special enemy would 
be developed, or appropriated, and so it 
has been. Fortunately, we may believe, 
this has not included also the form of an 
insect plague, for the insect enemies are 
as yet but few. There is an acrid princi- 
ple in the Gladiolus, similar to that of of the 
poison ivy, (Rhus Ti ron) which 
must be distasteful to insects and preda- 
tory worms, as they plainly pant g such 
feeding grounds. Thus far, in my own 
experience of more than a quarter of a 
century, I have observed injury from only 
three forms of insect depredation—that 
from the omnivorous cutworm, from the 
innumerable army-worm, and from the 


pestiferous blister beetle, each of which 


can be met by a suitable method. 

At this time, however, the subject most 
deeply interesting the grower along this 
line is that of the corm disease which is 
spreading so rapidly, and is so disastrous 





in its results. It has become so common, 
indeed, that probably there are very few 
collections that are entirely free from it, 
even though the grower may as yet be 
ignorant of this fact. It may as well be 
discussed freely, since it is no disgrace, 
but rather an adverse condition, to which 
all are alike exposed. I remember that 
some years since, one of the foremost 
growers in this country, in speaking of 
this subject at a meeting of the Gladiolus 
Society, referred to it almost apologetic- 
aliy as “a very delicate subject.” it 
really seemed, as was the case at the ad- 
vent of the San Jose scale, as though it 
were almost a reproach to any grower to 
acknowledge its presence in his grounds. 
Like that, however, this has become so 
almost universal that it is now viewed 
rather as a common affliction than a per- 
sonal delinquency. All personal feeling 
aside, it is evident that some means of 
combating and overcoming this new 
enemy must be resorted to, if the grow- 
ing of the Gladiolus is to continue suc- 

It is very discouraging indeed to 
see the plot lose its green and healthy 
appearance, the foliage turn yellow or 
wither half-way from the tip in midsum- 
mer, and rot entirely off at or beneath 
the surface of the ground when half- 
grown, or less, and at the end to harvest 
inferior, distorted, unmarketable corms 
as the result of the season’s toil. An ex- 
perience of this kind, which many have 
had, and which may be the lot of any or 
all, wili lead directly to the conviction 
that something must be done. But what 
shall it be? 

We can hardly expect to find a remedy 
by blind experimentation. That is too 
slow a method. It is better to use in- 
vestigation and reasoning as well. Rea- 
soning then by analogy, in advance of 
the conclusions to be reached by the 
scientific investigation now being carried 
on, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the injury to the plant, as in the quite 
similar case of the potato rot, is simply 
the result of the parasitic fungoid growth 
in or on the plant or corm, of a micro- 
scopic fungus, forcing its mycelium root- 
threads through the ruptured tissues, and 
sapping the vitality of its victimized host, 
from which it gains its nourishment by 
simple robbery, leaving the ill-treated 
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corm with scarce vitality enough to 

germinate again, if, indeed, it does not 
die outright and decay before being har- 
vested. Thisdecay, then, I do not regard 
as the disease, but simply as the result of 
the infection which poisons and kills the 
living substance. In looking for a remedy, 
then, we would naturally expect, if this 
theory be the true one, to find it among 
the various fungicides now in use, or per- 
haps in some new preparation of this 
kind. The old remedy, sulphur, dusted 
upon the corm when planted, has been 
resorted to, but without any certain bene- 
fit. Thus far the use of a formalin solu- 
tion has been the most effective and also 
the easiest of application, and I believe 
the best time to use this is as soon after 
curing and trimming the corms as may 
be convenient. The method of doing this 
which is here described is one of my own 
devising, which I give for the benefit of 
other growers. I use a straight can, 12 
inches in diameter, and 24 in height, hold- 
ing about 15 gallons, though only about 
one-third this quantity of solution is neces- 
sary at one time, just enough being used 
to cover completely the bulbs immersed 
therein. 

The vessel to contain the corms to be 
treated is made of wire cloth, in the form 
of a cylinder, with a wooden bottom about 





Fig. 1—Can for con- Fig. 2—Wire-cloth ves- 
taining the solution. sel for corms. 


two inches less in diameter than the can, 
but larger at the top where it just fills 
the can, and is attached to a strong 
wooden hoop just large enough to rest 
upon the top of the can, leaving the ves- 
sel suspended in the can. This holds 
rather more than a bushel of corms, and 
the wire cloth is of fine enough mesh to 
contain cormlets also. The solution I 
have used is simply formaldehyde in 
water, the ordinary 40% formalin article 
kept in every drug store, diluted about 


one to thirty-five or forty, which is con- 
siderably stronger than in common use 
for spraying seed grain. The solution is 
first placed in the can, and then the wire 
vessel containing the corms is suspended 
in it, being careful to see that the con- 
tents are completely immersed. The 
length of time it should remain is a mait- 
ter of judgment. I have allowed the corms 
to remain twelve hours. The wire vessel 





























Fig. 3—Wire-cloth-bottom rack fer drying. 


is then lifted out of the solution, but held 
over the can to drain until it ceases to 
drip, when for further drying I prepared 
a rack 30x36x6 inches with a bottom of 
wirecloth, in which the drying goes on 
quite rapidly, especially if placed in the 
furnace room. This solution is strong 
enough to stain the corms slightly, but 
no perceptible ill effect follows. The work 
is simple and easy, and so far asI have 
tested it, appears effective, I have thus 
treated some very badly affected corms, 
planted afterwards to test the efficacy of 
the method, and the resulting crop was 
perfectly healthy and normal, while un- 
treated corms largely decayed in the 
ground, or produced imperfect corms. 
Further experiments will be carried on, 
but the result of two years’ test has been 
very satisfactory. I have previously ex- 
plained my hypothesis in regard to the 
action of this fungicide in your columns, 
so will not refer farther to it now, only to 
say that the results seem to verify my 
opinions in regard to it. I might add 
that I believe it is quite possible for the 
soil also to become infected, so that rota- 
tion will be advisable when disease is 
suspected. 

What is the source of this infection? 
It does not originate spontaneously, but 
is propagated as other fungoids are, from 
preceding parentage. What source is so 
probable as the imported stock which has 
been coming to our shores in such im- 
mense numbers of late years? Nearly 

[Concluded on page 42.) 
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Classifying Exhibitors 
at Flower Shows. 


Under this title in the last issue a 
symposium with three contributors was 
printed. We are quite aware that some 
of our readers may be a little tired of 
this discussion and controversy, but we 
will not remain satisfied until this matter 
has been definitely settled to the satisfac- 
tion of any fair-minded man. It is not 
expected that rules can be made which 
will please every one, but there is no 
reason why rules cannot be made which 
will be equitable to all competitors whether 
they are satisfied or not. 

The three contributors are in accord in 
suggesting that three different classes 
should be made, but their suggestions for 
division do not harmonize and besides 
exact definitions are wanting. There- 
fore, we take the liberty of offering the 
only exact solution that we can see to the 
problem. 

Referring again to the February issue, 
“D. C. L.” in our “Wayside Ramblings 
Department,” offers the following pertinent 
suggestion: 


“I do not see why just ‘amateurs’ should be put 
in competition with the professional gardeners 
employed by millionaires who can have every- 
thing they want to get the best results. Why 
isn’t such a gardener just as much a professional 
as one who sells flowers over his counter ?”’ 


We are fully convinced that no man 


has a right to be classed as an amateur 
who employs a skilled gardener, and it is 
just here that we would draw the line. 
The real amateur is the man who does 
his own gardening and whether he grows 
50 spikes or 50,000, he is still an amateur. 
If a man employs a professional to grow 
his flowers he should compete in the pro- 
fessional classes. 

Whether the amateurs should be barred 
from the professionali classes or not is a 
question, but it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to do this, and we see no reason 
why the professional class should not 
still be the openciass. While it is true 
that the amateur can give greater per- 
sonal attention to his garden than the 
professional, yet it must be borne in 
mind that the professional has all the 
advantages in securing new and improved 
varieties and he has the ability and in- 
centive to purchase same in large quanti- 
ties at comparatively high prices for the 
reason that he has a regular market for 
his product. This the amateur cannot 
do because of the cost, unless he is in the 
millionaire class. 

We believe, therefore, that there really 
are three classes at the flower shows. 
First—professionals comprising people 
who are plainly in the trade whether it is 
their chief business or not. Second—ama- 
teurs who employ expert gardeners in the 
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care of their flowers. Third—amateurs 
who do their own gardening. 

It is suggested, however, that there is 
no reason why the second class could not 
be compelled to compete in the profes- 
sional or open class, as the fact that they 
employ professionals, practically makes 
them professionals. In other words, the 
product of a professional whether ex- 
hibited by himself or another should be 
entered in the professionai class. 

We believe that the discussion of the 
subject has forever settled the suggestion 
that because a man makes a few sales 
he should be classed as a professional. 
An amateur is a person who does his own 
gardening, and he is entitled to considera- 
tion as such when he offers his product 
for exhibition at the flower shows and 
if he wants to compete in the open or 
professional class that shovld be at his 
option. He should not be compelled to 
compete in this class and as long as there 
is an amateur class made he should be 
entitled to its privileges. 

The Gladiolus Society of Ohio has al- 
ready settled this matter for the coming 
show at Cleveland in August. It is hoped 
that the American Gladiolus Society will 
publish their exhibition rules promptly so 
that prospective exhibitors may formulate 
growing plans accordingly and know in 
what classes they are to compete. 

MADISON COOPER. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


Secretary Youell, of the American 
Gladiolus Society, has forwarded to us a 
list of prizes offered by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society for the Gladiolus 
Show in Boston August 11, 12 and 13 
next. 

This list covers the usual color classes 
with three, six and twenty-five spikes 
each. There are also a couple of prizes 
offered for strictly amateur displays and 
large prizes for coilections and artistically 
arranged exhibits. 

T. A. Havemeyer also offers in the 
amateur class prizes for special displays 
and in the color <lasses. 

These lists will be published in full 
with the preliminary schedule which Sec- 
retary Youell expects to have ready in 
time for our April issue. 


The Exhibits at a Flower Show. 
Editor The Florists’ Exchange: 

I note in the Sept. 25 number of The 
Florists’ 


some comment from , 


Ella Grant Wilson under the heading of 
“Who do the Exhibits Belong to at a 
Flower Show ?” 

This matter in Texas and the south, 
within my experience of about 25 years 
among ficwer shows, such as has 
been threshed out in all cases, is about 
like this: In the first place the exhibit is 
subject to published rules under which it 
is placed in the hall, and it is often the 
case that a rule is in evidence covering 
this very question; at least there should 
be one to make a definite understanding 
one way or the other in the matter. 

It usually reads to the effect that the 
exhibit is not to be molested during the 
show, and to remain intact just as pre- 
sented by the exhibitor till the expiration 
of the show, at which time the exhibit re- 
verts back to the exhibitor to dispose of 
as he pleases. 

In case it is the wish of the exhibitor 
to sell flowers at the show, then usually 
a lot of flowers are provided independent 


of any fixed exhibit for selling purposes,, 


a certain per cent. to go to the manage- 
ment of the show for the privilege of sell- 
ing in the hall. 

Yes, certainly an exhibitor has the right 
to give away a plant or a flower to a 
friend or customer, but they should be 
those taken there for the purpose, and in 
no way connected with his regular fixed 
exhibit as entered in good faith within the 
jurisdiction of the show management. 
By such entering of exhibit he has virtu- 
ally pledged to conform to the spirit of 
the show, which certainly will not admit 
of exhibitors tearing down their displays 
by inches to give plants or flowers out of 
it to friends or customers. 

When this kind of detracting from a 
show begins with one exhibitor the others 
may naturally wish to follow, and it is one 
of the best ways of demoralizing a show 
that I have ever heard of. 

The fact is, I have seen just such an 
occurence once at a show where I acted 
as an official, and I was amazed and horri- 
fied at the tolerance of such proceedings, 
resulting that on the second day there 
was practically little left in the show for 
those who attended. 

The first consideration of any exhibitor 
at a show should be the faithful support 
of the show as a whole, to which his own 
interests should be subservient, therefore 
governable for the time being by the show 
management. S. J. MITCHELL. 
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Perhaps the last word has not been 
said on the subject of “Mixtures” and 
the article in your December issue opens 
the way for expression of ideas. Your 
writer starts out with the frank acknowl- 
edgment that that feature of the Giadi- 
clus business “has largely fallen into 
neglect.” Wouldn’t it be well to goa little 
further and let the “ good-for-the-soul ” 
confession be made of the cause, or causes, 
responsible for this faint-heartedness on 
the part of the buyers? The journey 
would be short. The gardener who takes 
intelligent pleasure in the culture of the 
beautiful Gladioli sooner or later emerges 
from the darkness of his mixture experi- 
ences and in broad daylight says “never 
again.” He may go through one season 
in darkness, living on hopes that each 
new opening spike will compensate for 
the inferior ones and monotonous ‘upli- 
cates, but he oes his floral eyes open 
after a while. s state of things Giadi- 
olus is not necessarily a reflection on the 
honest growers, of which there are many, 
except as to their judgment in the selec- 
tion of the combinations and the failure 
to provide against imperfect distribution 
of the varieties in the mass. There is, 
however, the great temptation to make 
the bins of mixtures a dumping place for 
all sorts of freak varieties, produced either 
under names or as seedlings, and the 
very cheap mixtures cannot be expected 
to escape this kind of material. There 
must be a way to overcome the skittish- 
ness of the public on the mixture question 
and I suggest the advisability of making 
up these combinations in such a way as 
to eliminate both the undesirable things 
entirely and positively prevent the un- 
even mixing. This could be accomplished 
by planning for a desirable assortment, to 
contain a sufficient range to please many 
tastes; omit the weakest growers and the 
poorest doers generally; and also most 
important, make up unit packages con- 
taining each variety in counted out pro- 
portions so that not one variety in the lot 
will be of less number or greater than the 
prescription calls for; leave nothing to 
chance. When the wary buyer knows he 
is getting a scientific mixture guaranteed 
to be accurately gauged he can be counted 
upon, as well as the unwary, and the sales 
will not prove duil thuds, but will bring 
other sales. 


Cuas. F. BARBER. 
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POISONOUS QUALITY OF GLADIOLUS SEED. 


Your advice about not rubbing the 
“wings” from seed is good. And as I, in 
an early number of this magazine, advised 
differently, I wish now to say that my 
experience has taught me that there is 
one great reason why the seed should not 
be rubbed. This reason was first ad- 
vanced by W. A. Christy who stated that 
there was a virulent poisonous oil in the 
seed which badly poisoned anyone who 
was susceptible to poisons. For two sea- 
sons following work on the seed I had 
what the doctors called erysipelas in my 
face, causing me much suffering for a 
week. It was not until after the second 
attack that I suspected the trouble, and 
on writing Mr. Christy I found that the 
symptoms as he knew them, were ex- 
actly like mine. Last year I refrained 
entirely from any work on the seed and 
had no erysipelas. Persons susceptible 
to ivy poison must be very careful and 
not bruise Gladiolus seed and get any of 
the oil on their hands. The poison will 
be carried to the more tender parts of 
the face and will there cause hard and 
painful swellings and a week or more of 
suffering. F. S. MORTON. 





EARLY BLOOMERS. 


Mr. Lewis’ list of blooming periods of 
= (which gives evidence of the 
origin of much of his col- 
iota) is noticeable for the absence of 
some early sorts which he appears not to 
have tried. He omits Halley, Lily Leh- 
mann, Early Pink (Black’s) and Shirley, all 
of which I think are earlier than any in 
his list. Some of the other early sorts 
are Jessie, Gil Blas (one of the very early) 
and La Prophetesse which is not only early 
but very pretty. Another quite early and 
delicately beautiful is Berkshire, one of 
Groff’s, or rather Cowee’s—for I think he 
named it. M:nnesota is early but more 
especially precocious, by which I mean 
that it blooms from very young bulbs 
as does Jessie. The latter, like Golden 
King and Cracker Jack, blooms often the 
first year from the cormel. 
GEo. S. WOODRUFF. 





SOAKING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS BEFORE 
PLANTING. 


I have not found any other plan as 
efficient as mixing with about an equal 
quantity of clean sand from the sand pile, 
wetting the mass, then placing in a well 
drained pan or box and placing near the 
water pipes in a greenhouse, sprinkling 
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the surface occasionally until the bulblets 
are ready to sprout. 

Care must be taken not to begin opera- 
tions until planting time, and not to have 
too many treated at once, in case Bs 
weather prevents the planting. 


Gladiolus Primulinus. 


This fine yellow is a wild species found 
a quarter of a century ago just below 
Victoria Falls in Central Africa. Crossed 
with common garden varieties it produces 
the loveliest tints in and sunset 
hues, the very shades of color the rose 
growers are striving for, but none have 


Cut Gladioli for Decoration Day. 


Florists who expect to have bloom of 
Gladioli for Memorial Day should plant 
now. A night temperature of 48 to 50° 
is considered best and such varieties as 
Brenchleyensis, Augusta, America, Shake- 
speare and May have proved good for the 
purpose. It is recommended that no 
fresh manure should come in contact 
with the bulbs and if no well rotted 
manure is available, fine ground bone or 
pulverized sheep manure well mixed with 
the soil will do. It might be suggested 
that it is difficult to hit just the right 
climatic conditions to secure bloom at 

the right time and 








Gladioli at Santa Cruz, Calif. Garden of Mrs. Jennie L. Dunning. 


yet caught such coppers, salmons and 
salmon-pinks as may be found in these 
hybrid Gladioli. Last year I had about 
800 of them flower and they were much 
admired by all who saw them. A writer 
in the June number of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER states that “it trans- 
mits its color to all its seedlings,” but such 
is not the case as I have half-bloods that 
are white, shell-pink like America and 
lear scarlet, also just plain red.— California- 
Cultivator. 


It is safe to say that the information 
contained in bound volumes Nos. 1 and 2 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER wil 
answer three questions out of four which 
occur to most any person who grows 
Gladioli either in a large or small way. 
Two dollars pays for these volumes post- 
paid and the index makes the subject 
matter quickly available. 





besides it is not pos- 
sible to depend abso- 
lutely on the time of 
blooming of any cer- 
tain bulbs—they will 
not ali bioom at the 
same time anyway. 
There is a good sell- 
ing dernand for Gladi- 
olus bloom in April 
and May and usually 
during the month of 
June unless the sea- 
son is very early and, . 
therefore, even 
though bloom does 
not come exactly at 
the right time for 
Memorial Day, it will 
not be wanting a 
market. The early 
varieties for forcing, 
jf of the Colvilli Spe- 
cies, known as The 
Bride, Blushing Bride 
and Peach Blossom 
are commonly used and may be brought 
into the greenhouse temperature every 
week or so. Some florists plant Gladioli 
between their carnations and secure thus 
a double crop. 





Do not put off ordering your selection 
of Gladioli for the coming planting season. 
Growers all report an extraordinary de- 
mand this year and it is probable that 
available stocks of some varieties will be 
sold out this month if, indeed, they have 
not already. Get busy with your orders 
if you have not already placed them. 





At this time of the year it is advisable 
to inspect your stock of corms weekly to 
see that they are not forming roots or 
sprouts. Keep them well spread out and 
exposed to the air and avoid a very damp 
storage place. 
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{ This department of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must-be given, but not for publication.]—Eprror. 





Planting for Bloom 
at a Definite Time. 
To THE Eprror :— 


We want to make a display of Gladioli at our 
state fair the first week in September. We realize 
the impossibility of having blossoms just exactly 
in their prime at the time of the fair and presume 
that it will be necessary for us to make at least 
three plantings in order to have a certainty of 
flowers being just right. We would expect to 
make these plantings about a week apart and 
probably to make the first one about June Ist, 
providing we use first size corms. If we used 
second size, which we may do, it would complicate 
the matter and we do not know how much longer 
it would take. Some varieties we realize would 
mature quicker than others. 

Could you not give us some suggestions along 
this line? We would also ask whether second size 
corms could be expected to give us as good bloom 
as first size. We want to handle this matter just 
right and have not as yet had sufficient experi- 
ence to be sure of our ground. B. W. C. 

Answer :—We have been an exhibitor at 
our state fair for three years and naturally 
have had the same problem that is 
now confronting you. It is very difficult 
to be able to plant at just the right time. 
Not only weather conditions have much 
to do with it, but different varieties ma- 
ture in different lengths of time to say 
nothing of the fact that small bulbs give 
us later bloom than large ones, and 
sprouted bulbs bloom earlier than dormant 
ones. Your only safe way, therefore, is 
to begin planting for exhibition about 
May 15th and plant every week there- 
after until July Ist. This would give you 
about six successive plantings and it is 
barely possible that you might extend the 
planting season over into July one week. 
We have planted as late as July 10th to 
15th, but it is very difficult to hold back the 
corms in a dormant condition so late as 
that. Sixty days is, of course, a short 
time for development of bloom, but from 
large corms and with moderately high 
temperature and uniform rains during 
July and August you could do it without 
question, on some of the early varieties, 
especially. However, your plantings from 
June ist to July ist would be the ones 





which would probably bloom at the right 
time for exhibition the first week in 
September. 

No definite statement can be made 
without referring specifically to some 
given variety about what second size 
corms are likely to do in the way of size 
of bloom or time from planting to bloom- 
ing. It is suggested that in planting each 
week as above outlined that if practicable 
you use both first and second size as well 
as some extra large or selected size corms 
at each planting. Some varieties throw 
a fine flower spike from second size 
cerms. Other varieties require first size 
to give good bloom. Some varieties in- 
deed will throw a good flower spike from 
planting size corms, Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
and Mrs. Francis King being examples of 
this. In any case your second size corms 
will not give as large a flower spike as 
the first size corms, but it must be under- 
stood that some varieties scarcely make 
a first size corm. On the other hand, 
some varieties produce extraordinarily 
large corms. For instance, Peace and 
Glory, and the biggest and best bloom 
must necessarily come from extra size 
corms of such varieties. 


It is probable that hase wili be some 
extra good prizes offered both in the 
Amateur and Open Classes for the best 
Gladiolus seedlings and unless we are 
greatly mistaken there are going to be 
some fine offerings in these classes at the 
shows in August. There has never been 
a time when there were so many fine 
seedlings coming on as at the present 
time. As a caution, however, we beg to 
suggest that those who are growing seed- 
lings be not too anxious to believe that 
their own productions are superior. It is 
so easy for one to think their own work 
an improvement on the work of others 
that there are few of us indeed who are 





‘qualified to judge their own work as com- 


pared with the work of others. Therefore, 
plan to attend the summer Gladiolus shows 
so as to see what other people are doing 
and the varieties they exhibit. 
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Gladiolus Corm Diseases. 
[Continued from page 36.) 


every grower of any pretensions pur- 
chases this foreign stock, usually in order 
to obtain some new and desirable varie- 
ties, and latterly, because of the induce- 
ment of low prices for planting stock of 
the commoner varieties. I know that the 
first infected stock that ever came to my 
notice was from such a source, and I have 
had a number of shipments since which 
have shown plain traces of disease. My 
correspondence also leads me to believe 
that this condition is very prevalent among 
growers of Europe. It would be well if 
all importations of foreign Gladioli were 
thoroughly sterilized before planting, or 
at least isolated until their true condition 
was determined. While as yet only a 
small proportion of the stock in the hands 
of our growers may be infected, still the 
greatest care is needed, lest the unavoid- 
able and widespread dissemination of 
marketable corms carry the disease every- 
where, with disastrous results to the 
Gladiolus growing of this country. 

The same appliances and treatment 
will be effective in ridding stock of the 
root-aphis, or earth plant-louse, which 
sometimes infests the Gladiolus. In every 
instance which has come under my obser- 
vation, this pest has been introduced by 
means of purchased stock, and I have no 
doubt this is the means by which it is 
transmitted from one locality to another. 
It easily eludes observation, both because 
of its small size and inconspicuous color, 
and because it is usually hidden under 
the loose outer scales of the infested 
corms. When the corm is planted, the 
insects increase prodigiously during the 
growing season, and when harvested, if 
allowed to remain, they go on increasing 
at an astonishing rate, in any moderately 
warm cellar, until, in some cases that 
have come under my notice, the bulbs 
become, as the owners have said to me, 
“simply a mass of lice.” I have never 
known this aphis to infest the portion of 
plant above ground, and do not think it 
attacks either the foliage, stalk, or spike. 
Its habitat is upon the corm, and among 
the growing roots from which it obtains 
its subsistence by sucking the juices, 
puncturing them for that purpose with 
its proboscis. This is not so wide-spread 
nor so serious as is the fungoid rot, but 
when in any considerable number, as it 
very soon will be if undisturbed, it must 
very greatly hinder the growth of good 
healthy stock. In treating for this aphis, 
I have not found formaldehyde a satis- 
factory remedy. Instead, I use a solution 


of Nicoticide, which is a most efficient 
destroyer of insect life, and after testing 
several different remedies, consider this 
the best. Let me say in conclusion that 
there is no excuse for propagating in- 
fected or infested stock, and no feeling of 
false delicacy or of the trouble involved, 
should prevent growers from making a 
strenuous and united effort to rid them- 
selves of all these pests, and to grow 
clean, healthy stock. 


The Gladiolus. 


The Gladiolus is better adapted for 
general cultivation than any of the many 
rare and beautiful flowering bulbs. It is 
remarkable for ease of culture, grace of 
habit, beautiful form and intensity of 
colors, ranging from vivid scarlet to pure 
white, from rose to yellow and bright 
purple; in many of the species the colors 
are wonderfully and beautifully blended. 

A writer in the New York Sun sug- 
gests that Gladioli are effective between 
roses, phloxes, dahlias and subjects of 
somewhat similar character, and also in 
clumps alternating with tritomias and 
when associated with masses of cannas, 
while they are suitable for intermixing 
with plants whose dark foliage shows off 
the rich bowers to advantage. Those 
who desire their gardens to be beautiful 
late in the autumn should not fail to em- 
ploy the Gladiolus largely, as it is the 
handsomest of the late blooming garden- 
ing plants, and its spikes show to great 
advantage about the time of the heavy 
autumn rains. 

When spikes of extra fine bloom are 
required it is necessary to give special 
treatment, and an open situation is of the 
utmost importance. A deep, loamy soil, 
not too heavy, is the most suitable for 
producing exhibition spikes, but very sat- 
isfactory results may be obtained by deep 
digging and liberal manuring in soils of 
an uncongenial character. 

The planting may be done at intervals 
of a week or two apart, to secure a suc- 
cession of bloom, from the middle of 
April until the first of June. 

When the spikes are cut, the flowers 
will last longer if cut before the lower 
blossoms have opened. When the spies 
are placed in water the flowers will go on 
expanding until every flower is open, often 
continuing for weeks in full beauty.— W. 
W. Horticulturist and Dairyman. 


Bound volumes Nos. 1 and 2 which may 
be had from this office for $1 each, post- 
age prepaid, contain many facts useful to 
any Gladiolus grower. 
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M. F. Wright, 1906 Smith St. Fort 
Wayne, Ind., writes us that out of three 
varieties submitted to the National Gladi- 
olus Society, London, he was granted an 
award of merit on two. These were E/ 
Capitan and Kunderd’s Orange, the latter 
known as Princess of Orange. Mr. Wright 
is to be congratulated on his enterprise 
and is justly entitled to the success he 
has attained. 


We are getting many orders for back 
issues of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
to complete files and we still have extra 
copies for those who want them at 5c. 
per copy. 


New Catalogues and Price Lists. 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. A _neat little 
catalogue of asters with suggestions for culture, 
has been received. __ 


Black’s Seeds, Albert Lea, Minn. send us their 
seeds. It 


includes also flower seeds, asters and sweet peas, 
also dahlias, peonies and Gladioli. Two pages 
are given up to the latter. With the catalogue is 
enclosed a special _= catalogue of Gladioli, 
listing the yarietios wn by this company in 
charge of G. Black at Ind ce, Iowa. 
This latter is aa a complete catalogue in itself. 


Henry Youell, 538 Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
sends us his retail catalogue for 1916. As usual 
it contains some interesting information about the 
Gladiolus, its care and culture, and there are 
some very concise descriptions of varieties con- 
tained in this catalogue. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., has issued his 1916 
catalogue. This contains some very interesting 
Gomarations from the grounds of Mr. Kunderd at 

. as well as the usual fine illustrations 
of the my ten types and varieties. Mr. Kunderd 
catalogues only his owr productions and they 
make a very complete list i in themselves. Some 
interesting testimonial letters are given. 


Breck-Robinson Nursery Company, Lexington, 
Mass. A catalogue of Gladioli, cannas and dah- 
lias. This company has recently acquired the 
Gladiolus business of Chamberlain & Co., Wel- 
lesley, Mass. and they offer some of the best 
varieties in commerce as well as some of the 
newer and rarer sorts. 


SUUnUnenaceauanedaneanenononn 


Westerbeek & Klyn 
Sassenheim, Holland 
Write to 
14 Stone St., New York, N.Y. 

















American Gladiolus Society. 


Members of the American Gladiolus 
Society in good standing can on applica- 
tion to Henry Youell, Secretary, No. 538 
Cedar St., Syracuse, N.Y., through au- 
thority of John Young, Secretary, S. A. F. 
&O.H., get a free season ticket to the 
Philadelphia flower show. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Gresere Raving surpien dios for ents wi fad 
this department effective disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1. OO per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





WISCONSIN grown Gladiolus bulbs, are su- 
perior in quality, owing to soil and climate— 
75 cents per 100 for over stock of Ist size choice 
mixture, anaes named varieties, prepaid post- 

e. Write for quantity price and our catalogue. 
Lincoln Gardens, Eau Claire, Wis. 


E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y.., 

* growers of the finest Gladioli, such as 

Pendleton, rengme, Niagara, Pirk Perfection, 

Europa, Mrs. ~ War, Peace, etc. Corres- 
pondence solicit 








Ga BULBS-— Will sell my surplus bulbs 
25c. per doz. or $1.50 per 100, these include al! 
varieties as America, Scarsdale, Pink Beauty and 
a lot of seedlings. Also 6 varieties of Dahlias 25c 
eran es 20c. per pair. All post free. 
A'LECKIE 4512 No. Racine Av., Chicago, Ill 





b + Dollar will buy more ~- me. Sow now 
y seed: 100 choice seed, 10c. Snapdragon, 
any 4 pkt., 10c._ Write for my aster catalogue 
just off the id hag plants ready soon, 35c 
a dozen. L. WARD, Plant Specialist. 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS America, Mrs. F. King. 

25c. per doz. Bulblets of the above 50c. pe 

gt. ye varieties 25c. per doz. Mixed bulblets 
50c. qt. All postpaid. L. G. PANCOAST 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


OMETHING new in Gladioli. A modest price 


list, &c. Price list for your address on a 
postal card. F. M. HINE, Waverly, N.Y. 


“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, I. 


We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs 


for the Wholesale Trade. 
Write for Catalog. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


nectheee ~ + + A peamameatmael 


John H. Umpleby, ‘Lake View, N.Y. 

















H. E. Meader, Gladiolus Hybridist 


Winner of Chartpovlotn Palas fi or B Best Yellow Seed- 
hing Boston, 1914 
Offers extra q tested Gladiolus seed, selected 
exclusively — ee large tenes | varieties, 
Pkt. 500 seeds 50c. 


I ooo vn 











deGroat & Stewart 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 








A SURPRISE BOX 


of my beautiful Sweet Pea Flowers 
would make glad the heart of your friend, 

best girl, da perorsasarey) from home, 
or yourself. Nicely packed. You will re- 
ceive a liberal quantity as I gor them out 
doors conor than can be e in green- 
houses. Only $4 per box; order as many 
boxes as you i I pay the postage. 
Gladiol 


: inds 
Gladiolus raed for $1 postpaid. 
TUBEROSES: --Extra —_ 60c. per 


Cc. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 




















If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the col of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


brimful of helpful know’ on plant culture— 
based on scientific, practical experiences--not on 
theoretical conciusiens. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well 
pny the ening on horticultural subjects, di- 
gests e —— ics appearing in rican 
and Eur stickered tural journals are regularly 
publish ah ‘Chronicle. 

The Saedaners’ hronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
Americar Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published Subscription, $1.50 a year 

THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Two each for $3.25. 


Bidwell 


Kinsman - -: 








Special Offe 


Pymatuning Collection 


Panama, Peace, Baron Hulot, 
Dark Pink White Blue 
Empress of india, Pink Perfection, Dawn (Tracy), 
Red Pink Coral Pink 
Europa, Niagara, Loveliness, 
White Buff Cream 
Golden King, Pendieton, ie, 
Yellow Light Pink Rose Pink 


One each of the above twelve named varieties $1.75 


Four each for $6.00 


& Fobes 


Obio 


























Introducing — 
—*AILDA 


This is a brand new 
velvety scarlet, the 
finest you ever saw. 
The spikes Ww 
very tall and have 
an abundance of 
foliage. 


25c.. va., $2.50 per doz. 
Sales limited to one doz- 
en to each person. 


Our catalog is now ready. 


Gardens of Avon 


525 Avon Station 
| Des Moines, - -  lowa 














Before ordering your 


NAMED GLADIOLI, 
please ask our prices. 


We have 30 acres of Gla- 
dioli in cultivation, ar- 
antee extra fine stuff and 
deliver all true to name. 
OUR GLADS received 
OVER 50 PRIZES. 

A fine collection (25) coloured 
plates is sent with every trial 


order. 
STOCK IS LIMITED THIS 
YEAR. 


Ask for Prices and Catalogue now. 
K. VELTHUYS, 


“Meilust” Nurseries 
HILLEGOM - HOLLAND 


Our representative Mr. Th. DeGroot, who 
is in the States "till May 19th, will if possible 
cali upon you, if you drop him aline. Please 
ask him for prices are R. T_ Lang, 
8-10 Bridge Street, New York City. 

















S e We have a surplus of America and at 
pecli the prices we offer, they should be 


planted in quantity. A row in the garden or field, cultivated as 
potatoes are, would furnish the finest spikes for cutting. 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOG. 


Munsell! & Harvey, Growers of Gadioli, - Ashtabula, O. 














The Garden Magazine 


If you are growing flowers or vegetables for pleasure or profit 
The Garden Magazine will be of service to you. If you are 
not now a reader, or if you do not know The Garden Magazine, 
we will giadly send a sample copy of the current issue. Mention The 
Modern Gladiolus Grower, and address 


The Garden Magazine - Garden City, N.Y. 











— 

















In our February ad. 


In The 
Modern Gladiolus 
Grower 


we showed you some illustrations 
of Ruffled Gladioli Kunderdi, and 
told you of our beautiful new 
race of Primulinus. They are 
the results of our crossing the 
beautiful “Kunderdi Types” with 
species “Primulinus” and are very 


Different from all other 
strains of 
“Primulinus Hybrids” 


Our new catalog illustrates 10 of 
these and will give you an idea 
of the remarkably varying and 
orchid-like forms to be found 
among them. It also describes a 
long list of our other varieties, 
168 in all, and our grand un- 
equaled selections in mixtures 
and separate collections. It con- 
tains 28 pages, 12 of them iilus- 
trated. You ought to send fora 
free copy, whether you buy of us “Kunderdi Type” 

or not, as it contains the most complete and reliable 
cultural instructions and other most valuable information. 





Address the Originator 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, - - - Indiana 





























GOLDEN KING 


TAT TSIEN ROR 81 I, BE 
was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 

and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


Price of Golden King has been reduced so as to put it within the reach 
of all growers. Retail price 1 Oc. each, $1.00 per doz. 





Send for our new retail list describing nearly 200 of 
the better old and new varieties. All of our 
own growing ai fair prices. 


We also have a wholesale list for those who buy in large 


quantities, as Seedsmen, Florists, Market Gardeners, 
Nurserymen and Professional Gladiolus Growers. 


G. D. BLACK, - Independence, lowa 

















| Most People Kno 
Eventually | | tigers due 
you W epend on Best Gla dioli 


° 
and that my prices are low. Be- 


‘ sides the well known good sorts I 
for superior keep up with the times and have 
the new sorts 


Gladioli | | __ Pink, Perfection 


Goliath, Schwaben, Mrs. 
then it will be better G. W. Moultoa, Mrs. 


Fryer, &e. 
for you and us. 
Trial box of 59 selected flowering 


size for 50 cents. 


JOHNLEWISCHILDS,Inc. | | 20. s, wooaruts 
Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. Independence - - lowa 
































Mammoth Gladioli 
Metmer Floral Co.’s 


Original strain as exhibited at 
Panama- Pacific International 
Exposition, San Francisco, 
awarded 


The Grd Prize 
Seedling Gladioli 


Write for booklet. We offer 


for sale only hybrids of 
our own production. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY, 
Mountain View, Calif. 


ESTP LALLA LLL LULA. LULL LLL LULL. LLL LLL LLL LLL LL Lk 








Gladioli F 
Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 


ties originated here, and now widely 
known, are the following : 


I offer all of the above and many others, 

including Golden Measure, the great 

new English Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Tireasurer Glad. Sec. of Ohio 


3I5.N. Tod Ave., Warren, Ohio 














Cold Storage for Florists 


Good refrigerating facilities are just as 
necessary for Florists, Nurserymen, 
Seedsmen and Fruit Growers as they 
are for dealers in butter and eggs. 
Let us send you a description of a florist’s plant 


recently installed and equipped with the Cooper 
Brine System for storing cut flowers and lily of 


the valley pips. 


MADISON COOPER COMPANY 


Refrigerating Engineers and 


132 Court St. 


Architects 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI 


A few of those extra forcers left, at a 
discount now to close them out. 


Planting stock of the most useful commercial 
varieties which you are sure to need. Write 
for prices, also list describing our 


New Varieties 


Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, Cardisun, 
Bertrex, Rose Wells, Candidum, Easter Bells and 
Booking orders now for 1917. 


Bluvista. 


Still have a limited stock to sell of Herada and Wamba, place your order 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


early. 


Portage County 





i 


WAYLAND, OHIO 











| Time to Order 


If you don’t want to be disappointed 
by finding the choice varieties you 
want are all sold out, put in your 
order now. [I'll hold stock for you 


till spring. Better be sure of it! 

Blue Jay : $2.00 per Doz. 
Chicago White | te allies 
Faust - — 
Golden King - a 
Hyde Park - 1.00 * 
Lily Lehmann as * 
Loveliness 17 ° 
Mrs. F. Pendie:on, Ir. 1.50 “ 
Panama  * 

ar 1.00 “ 


That's only part of my list. 


Gladiolus Seed 


Grow your own seedlings from field 
and hand pollenized seed from best 
nameé sorts, per pkt. 50 cents. 


Primulinus per packet 
Half packets of either 


Raymond W. Swett 
Saxonville - - Mass. 


50 cents 
5 





Write for prices 
on Ida Van, Chicago White, 
Glory, America, El Capitan 
and Kunderd’s Orange. 


All have awards of merit at the 
London shows. 


M. F. WRIGHT, 
1906 Smith St., FORT WAYNE, IND. 


























Rynveld Brothers 
Wholesale Bulb-Growers and Exporters 
Gladioli a specialty 
Lisse (Holland) 


New York address, 44 Whitehall St. | 











| GLADIOLI | 


I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
| offer. These include | 
| the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. | 


E. E.STEWART 
| Beocmiyn - 0 -— Miichigan 





a SE 
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A sient Collection-- 


Badenia - - - $75 Lily Lehmann - - §$ .15 
Czar Peter - - 12 Mrs. F. Pendleton - .20 
Electra - - - 20 Myrtle - - 29 
Freckles - - 50 Niagara - - 10 
Ida Van - . - 25 Pink Reitection - - .20 
Golden Bantam - 50 Panama - - - 15 


One each of the foregoing 12 varieties sent to your 
address for $3.00 


Send for My New List, Just Out. 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr. 


Wheatridge, - - - - - Denver, Colo. 


1c 


TOL 





— 




















Gladioli--- 


to our American Friends 


Are you interested in growing the newest and 
rieties of the Gladiolus? 


Now is the time to order them, and before piacing any orders please 
write for our new list which we have now completed. We are sure 
same will interest you, as we have not spared any time nor trouble 
to select the best and newer varieties. Our friends will be well 
pleased in favoring us with a trial order. Our main catalogue of 
other things such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Shrubs and 
Plants, of which we grow large stocks will be ready soon, and will 
be sent free on application. 


C. KEUR & SONS 


st marked va- 









































Hillegom - 


American Branch, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 


- Holland 




















Special 30 Day 
Offer=-= 


America $ .20 per doz. 
Charlemagne 1.50 " 
Electra . .60 ‘ 
Europa 75 a 
Golden West 50 . 
Grand Violet - 1.00 " 
Ruffled Glory 30 “ 
Liebesfeuer  - - 2.40 a 
Mrs. F. King 20 ” 
Niagara - 50 y 
Panama - - 40 3 
Princeps - - - 30 " 
Pink Perfection - 1.00 ~ 
Schwaben - - 240 e 
Victory - - 30 o 
War =- - - 1.00 


At these prices you will have to stand 
the low express rate. 


Catalog Gladioli, Dahlias, 
Hardy ’Mums Free. 


Jor Coleman 


Grower 
Lexington - - - Obio 














Order Now 


Stock Getting Low. 


Doz. Per 100 
ee: | $ 2.00 
stienstnat se 2.00 

5.00 30.00 

35 2.00 

35 2.00 

= 50 3.00 
50 3.00 

— 2.00 

— 3.00 

- ae 200 

35 2.00 

5 3.00 

_ 2 00 

leiietttaclinas .-10.00 80.00 
a. ae 2.00 

Siete . 1B 8.00 

9.00 75.00 

; a 2.00 

. a 2.00 

. 3.00 

50 3.00 

35 2.00 


Not less than one dozen at these prices. 
50 at 100 rate. 


Postage or express extra. 
Send for catalog of over 100 varieties. 


Clark W. Brown 
Ashland - - - - Mass. 
















































CLEAR EYE . PINK PROGRESSION 


Flowers from bulblets planted April Flowers from bulblets planted April | 
1, 1915. Cut August 15, 1915. 13, 1915. Cut July 28, 1915. | 





Our illustrated catalogue of Gladioli is 
now ready. Drop acard and ask at once 
for a copy which will be mailed direct 
after receipt of application. It contains 
ninety of the newest and best standard 
varieties. Don’t order before you have 
seen our prices for the autumn of 1915 
and spring of 1916. 


Announcement: 


We have sold to Messrs. L. Van Leewen, Bulb Exporters and Growers, 
Sassenkeim, Holland, one half of the stock of the beautiful variety 
““Clear Eye.” This is the sole firm beside ourselves in Holland, who is 
able to supply *““Clear Eye”’ to the trade. 


Firma P. Vos Mz ie 


Sassenheim, Holland 
































HYDRANGEA 
“Till of Snow” 


can shurb has snow-white blos- 
soms of large size. Have grown to 
15 inches in diameter. One of its 
most valuable characteristics is its 
coming into bloom just after the 
passing of all the spring-flowering 
shrubs, while its long flowering sea- 
son, from the middle of June until 
late August, makes it a valuable 
acquisition to our gardens. 
Having a large supply I have reduced the 
price accordingly— 
Baby plants, well rooted, $1.00 per 
10 prepaid. Heavy plants by ex- 
press 2-3 ft., $2.50 per 10; 3-4 ft. 
$4.00 per 10. 


HIS magnificent hardy Ameri- 

















Sunnyside 
Gladiolus Gardens 


L. Merton Gage 
Proprietor 
Natick, Massachusetts 


Descriptive catalog now ready. 
A true and comprehensive de- 
scription of each variety, with 
the name of the originator. 
You need this catalog. Free 
to all. 


Both wholesale and retail. Write for catalog. | 
Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. | 


Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 
mai: order trade, we ca General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notable named kinds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam”’ 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Siore 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 





























































=a 
ORDER NOW 


ECORD SALES during the winter have greatly reduced my stock. 
By April many choice varieties will be sold out, and customers who 
wait till planting time are likely to meet with disappointments. Write 
mow. Send no money but select the bulbs you want and I will hold 
them till April lst at present prices. 


Price List for 1916 


100 Doz. 


$1.50 Mrs. Frank Pendleton $1.50 
2.00 Mrs. W. E. F akan 


— 


Primulinus Hybrids f 
Peace 

Pink Perfection 
Princeps 
Princepine.---.-..-.-..- 


is 
PSwe wwS 


WMD Hn t 
SSS38SS38S S88 


George Paul ---- --- 

Golden King’. .-. ---- 
Halley -... ‘oNhy ae 
Ida Van ......-..--. ‘ 


Liebesfeuer 
Lily Lehmann 
Mrs. Francis King. --. 


Loa ‘Seedling’ No. 10 


seb beBabeetEbsnttt 


Willy Wigman 
4.00 Florist Mixture 
2.00 Brookland Mixture -- 


SSSssssnsesssyssys' 
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One Bulb for one-tenth the dozen price, 25 or more at 100 rate. 
Less than 25 bulbs at dozen rate will be sent by parcels post. 
25 or more at 100 rate, will be sent by express collect. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Wholesale prices advanced January Ist 25 to 30 per cent. Limited quantity 
of No. 1 and smaller sizes to offer to growers if ordered at once. 


America 


Write for prices on selected bulbs for forcing and No. 1 and No. 2 for cata- 
log trade. Large stock of fine blooming size bulbs for cut flowers. 


Send Name and Address jor Free Descriptive Catalog 
with Cultural Directions. 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 
Lexington Street 
Woburn . - - 












































